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THE CENTRAL IDEA OF CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY 



EDWARD INCREASE BOSWORTH, D.D. 
Dean of Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 



The accompanying study by Dean Bosworth is not a history of what the central idea 
of Christian theology has been, but is a contribution to the ever-widening discussion as to 
what Christianity can and must be to our day. The critical movement through which the 
churches have of late been passing is now giving way to theological interest. The following 
article is a most suggestive exposition in popular terms of the new spirit that is dominating 
systematic theology. Without being radical it is sympathetically modern. 



The essence of religion in its higher 
forms is an experience of the soul with 
God, especially of the soul in its relation 
to other souls, reaching out together 
with them after God. Theology aims to 
describe systematically thephenomena of 
religious experience. Religious experi- 
ence furnishes the facts ; theology endeav- 
ors to describe and understand the facts. 

The Christian religion is the experi- 
ence of men who have sought God under 
the leadership of Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tian theology aims to describe sys- 
tematically the phenomena of Christian 
experience. Christian theology is often 
and rightly thought of as largely con- 
cerned with the Bible. This is because 
the Bible is the report of experience 
with God on the part of certain pre- 
eminent religious pioneers of humanity 
and especially because it reports the 
religious experience of Jesus Christ and 
the men whom he originally influenced. 

Christian theology has not always 
kept close to the phenomena of Christian 
experience, but in the present discussion 
it will be assumed that its proper func- 
tion is to analyze and interpret Christian 
experience. 



Christian experience has many phases 
and Christian theology must therefore 
discuss many topics. The purpose of 
the hour is to ascertain, if possible, 
what is the central idea of Christian 
theology. 

The inquiry seems appropriate to the 
occasion. The theological world is in 
the midst of a thorough re-examination 
of foundations. This re-examination has 
come to involve a vigorous attack upon 
some things that have long seemed to 
many to be a part of the foundations, but 
that seem to others to be simply incum- 
bering d6bris. A part of the work of 
re-examination must necessarily be done 
in the underground passages of scholastic 
research. The people on the surface 
naturally become nervously apprehen- 
sive regarding the operations below, 
especially in view of various reports that 
come up to them from the German 
workers whose shafts have gone deepest 
and who have been longest at the work. 
In such a situation it is the business of 
theological teachers and students to 
discriminate as clearly as they can 
between foundation and debris, to sym- 
pathize both with the faithful workers 
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below and with the apprehensive people 
above. In other words, the business of 
the theological seminary is to outline a 
reasonable, constructive, conquering con- 
ception of Christianity which its students 
may preach with conviction and enthusi- 
asm. In this process the first thing to 
do is to discover if possible the central 
idea of Christian theology. 

It could be easily shown that the 
central idea is not necessarily either the 
most conspicuous or the one for the 
moment most practically useful. What 
then are its characteristics ? 

The Norm of Continuity 

First of all, it must be one that is found 
in germ at the beginning of Christianity 
and that has been running through 
Christian experience ever since, changing 
its form perhaps but not losing its 
identity. As Professor Eucken would 
say, it is something that is not the 
product of the Zeitgeist, but of the Geist 
der Zeiten — not of the spirit of the age, 
but of the spirit of the ages. 

In the teaching of Jesus, the founder 
of Christianity, and the men of the Apos- 
tolic age who mediated his thought to the 
world of their day, we should expect to 
find this idea in the form of a regulative 
germ. It will appear there in germ, for, 
as has been generally recognized, the 
Christian Scriptures are not reflective 
philosophical treatises, containing care- 
ful analytical statements of truth that 
can be passed down from generation to 
generation as final in their form. If the 
Scriptures had been such, they would 
have long ago ceased to be interesting. 
They are rather, in their most valuable 
sections, a spontaneous report of deep 
personal experience with God, a report 



called out often by critical emergencies 
or special needs, and made with a view 
to propagating this religious experience 
in the lives of others. This experience is 
reported in a way that has appealed for 
centuries with unparalleled and unabat- 
ing power to all who seek religious 
experience, but also in a way that lays 
upon each generation the responsibility 
of determining the comparative value of 
the various phases of experience reported 
in the Scriptures. For instance, we have 
in the second chapter of the Book of 
Acts the report of a wonderful experience 
on the first Pentecost after the death of 
Jesus, near the very beginning of the 
Christian movement. It was an experi- 
ence having various phases and con- 
ditioned by various circumstances of 
temperament, previous habits of thought 
and life. In the Book of Acts this 
experience is reported to have repeated 
itself on several occasions soon after, 
but it is not an experience which has 
been repeated in its most dramatic 
features regularly through the Christian 
centuries. When Christian people today 
try to speak with Pentecostal tongues, 
as some in Ohio have recently done, they 
do not receive the approval of the 
Christian church. Upon each genera- 
tion there is laid the responsibility of 
determining what the central feature of 
this experience really was and whether 
or not it can be properly repeated in 
modern Christian experience. My point 
is that God has not seen fit to put into 
the Christian Scriptures a statement of 
the central idea of Christianity in a form 
which is final for every subsequent age. 
There is no chapter and verse to which 
all Christians unhesitatingly turn for 
such a statement. Each generation 
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must do its best to make such a state- 
ment for itself. Yet this central idea 
must be one whose regulative germ is 
found in the Christian Scriptures. There 
is that within a germ which determines 
what the subsequent development shall 
be. The subsequent developments may 
be in form very unlike the original germ. 
To a casual observer, an oak tree is very 
unlike an acorn, but the oak tree is really 
in the acorn. The germ in the acorn is 
absolutely regulative of all the develop- 
ment that is to follow. 

The Norm of Indestructibility 

Closely related to this is another 
characteristic. If Christianity is to be 
the final religion, its central idea must 
be one that can last as long as men con- 
tinue to have a religious nature. It must 
not only have accompanied them 
through all the centuries of the past but 
it must keep on with them in the future. 
It must be an idea that men will not 
outgrow, an idea that is itself capable of 
indefinite future growth without losing 
its identity, an idea that men can carry 
with them through a long course of 
development and find still always push- 
ing them forward with unabating motive 
power. 

The Norm of IndispensableneHH 

The central idea of Christian theology 
must be one that can dominate and 
conserve all the interests of life. It must 
dominate all of life. All highly developed 
religions by their very nature must 
claim to be dominant. They either are 
supreme or are nothing, for God, who is 
the soul of religion, either is supreme 
or he is nothing. Religion is not one 
interest among several, but it is by its 



very nature the chief interest and the 
one that gives significance to all others. 
The Christian religion does not differ 
from other religions in this respect. It 
claims sovereignty over all of human 
life. It can make good this claim only 
by having as its central idea an idea that 
will be recognized as rightfully dominant 
in all of life. Therefore it must be an 
idea that conserves all vital human 
interests. The moment that any real 
human interest in any department of life 
is jeopardized by an alleged central idea 
of Christianity, that moment the idea 
loses its right to be considered central, 
or, if it is really central, then Chris- 
tianity itself is discredited. 

The Norm of Coiistructiveness 

This conception of the central idea of 
Christianity as one that can dominate 
and conserve all human interests at once 
brings a closely related characteristic 
into view. It must recognize man's 
divine call to work creatively on his en- 
vironment. Men, especially in modern 
times, are characterized by a passionate 
purpose to subdue their environment. 
The spirit of man feels itself set by an 
irresistible inner impulse to master the 
forces that sometimes play about it 
with a fascinating fury of power and at 
other times move with the quiet majesty 
of inexhaustible strength. These forces 
challenge man to understand them and 
to co-operate with them in the further 
shaping of the world. In response to 
this challenge he not only has discovered 
in their action a process of continuous 
creation by evolution running back 
through countless ages — a discovery 
which is itself a wonderful achievement — 
but he now proposes nothing less than 
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in conjunction with these forces to take 
an intelligent share himself in the 
process of evolutionary creation. He 
will not only create new fruits and 
flowers, but he will so change social 
conditions as to create new types of 
human life. The modern prophets of 
humanity can see in these deep stirrings 
of the human soul the beginnings of a 
new career for humanity. The human 
creature will prove himself made in the 
image of the Creator by becoming him- 
self a voluntary, purposeful creator, and 
with no clearly marked limit to the 
range of his creative operations. This 
creative career opens not only before the 
great creative geniuses of humanity but 
before all the men who do the common 
work of the world. Where one genius 
presses forward to enlarge the scope of 
creative human activity by showing a 
new opportunity, there ten thousand 
push forward after him to use the 
opportunity. Mr. Edison by a single 
step forward in the mastery of electric 
force may bring into view a new field of 
activity that calls for a million workmen 
to occupy it. This passion for the 
creative mastery of environment, ex- 
pressing itself in science, art, and 
industry, is so central and vital in the 
nature of man, that it must find recog- 
nition in any statement of the central 
idea of Christian theology. It is not 
enough to say that Christian thought 
must adjust itself to all permanent 
advances made in any department of 
knowledge. It is not merely the much 
discussed adjustment between Christian 
theology and science that is to be sought, 
as if these two were diverse inter- 
ests seeking reconciliation. Something 
deeper than this is demanded. The 



human passion for the exercise of cre- 
ative power which underlies all science 
and art and industry must be recognized 
as central in the nature of man and so 
must be incorporated into the central 
idea of Christian theology. There have 
been times in the history of Christian 
thought when this idea would have been 
resented. Christianity has sometimes 
seemed to Christian thinkers to be set 
in enmity over against the world and to 
be chiefly concerned to get men happily 
out of the world after having had as 
little as possible to do with it. And yet 
Christianity has always been at heart an 
insistent call to action; a call to the 
emphasis and development of personality 
through action. 

The Norm of Spiritual Supremacy 

The central idea of Christian theology 
must be one that shall present to men the 
unity and nearness of a friendly spiritual 
world. That is, it must hold before men 
the idea of an unseen friendly God, and 
a vast sphere of his unseen operation. 
One aspect of this unseen spiritual world 
may well be the so-called material world 
that men see and work upon with such 
passionate enthusiasm, but this material 
world is only an aspect of something 
greater into which men work their way 
through scientific research, through crea- 
tive art and industry, and most of all 
through responsive spiritual activity 
within the soul. It is the very essence 
of all religions to hold before the minds 
of men the idea of God. They conceive 
the nature of God variously and present 
various methods of human approach to 
God. The Christian religion, chiefly 
under the influence of Jesus, uses the 
symbolic word "Father" to describe the 
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friendly, unseen God. It represents the 
unseen Father to be invariably near to 
his human children, doing for, with, 
and through them all the things that 
the growing significance of the word 
" Father" has led men to think that the 
unseen Father would wish to accomplish. 
In the Christian centuries this idea has 
taken various and sometimes strange 
forms. In calling God a personal God 
men have sometimes forgotten their real 
ignorance of what the word "personal" 
means and have thought of him simply as 
an infinitely expanded human person- 
ality. They have ascribed to him 
artificial and repellent attributes. But 
nevertheless this germ idea of the 
Heavenly Father, so wonderfully pre- 
sented in the life and teaching of Jesus, 
has run vitally through the experience of 
the Christian centuries, changing its 
form but retaining its identity and 
increasing its influence. The unity and 
nearness of a friendly spiritual world is 
a part of the central idea of Christian 
theology. 

The Norm of Redemption 

The central idea of Christian theology 
must be so stated as to present the re- 
demptive character of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity belongs with the redemptive 
religions of the world and considers itself 
to be by far the most efficient of them. 
It is the great redemptive religion of the 
world. That is, it proposes to redeem 
or free men from the burden of guilt and 
fear. In modern times something has 
been accomplished in analyzing the sense 
of guilt. Probably this age is able to see 
more clearly than some other ages the 
real nature and source of guilt. Chris- 
tian teaching has sometimes developed 



an artificial sense of sin. Men have felt 
guilty in view of certain tendencies and 
phenomena in their bodies and souls for 
which they did not need to feel guilty. 
These phenomena were necessarily char- 
acteristic of beings rising from the 
dominance of the animal to the domi- 
nance of the spiritual element in them. 
But there has resulted from this analysis 
of the sense of guilt a more intelligent 
affirmation of what guilt really is, of its 
universal presence in human life, and of 
the necessity of some kind of redemption 
from it. Guilt is more and more clearly 
seen to result from actively warring 
against, or pulling sluggishly down as 
a dead weight on, the rising civilization 
of invincible good will purposed by God 
for the life of the world. He is guilty 
who will not respect his neighbors' 
interests as conscientiously as he respects 
his own, who stifles the instinctive cry 
of his own spiritual nature for friendly 
intercourse with others and encourages 
the savage animal instinct which pro- 
poses to take what it wants regardless 
of the interests of others. From this 
awful sin that is both suicidal and 
anarchistic, that wars against the higher 
self, against other men and God, Chris- 
tianity proposes to redeem men. 

This purpose came clearly out at the 
beginning in the career of Jesus, espe- 
cially in the death with which that career 
seemed for a time to have ended. This 
is not the place to discuss what it was 
in the career and especially in the death 
of Jesus that was so powerfully redemp- 
tive. The variety of theories on the 
subject, which have been formed in the 
history of Christian thought, is sufficient 
to prove that here again we have an idea 
that appeared in the beginning as a germ 
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and that has been unfolding in more or 
less fruitful forms ever since. The 
central idea of Christian theology is not 
necessarily identified with any one of 
these theories. The process of redemp- 
tion has been going on through the 
Christian centuries, and at the forefront 
of Christian thought today stands the 
ancient proposal to redeem man from 
the power and guilt of the selfish life. 
In redemption from guilt is involved also 
enlarging redemption from that fear 
which all profound natures more or less 
keenly feel, fear of the mystery of the 
universe, fear of the mysterious abysses 
that yawn within the soul. 

That which has become clearer than 
it once was is the purpose of the redemp- 
tion. A new meaning is given to the 
traditional Christian word "salvation" 
by a better understanding of that to 
which men are saved. Men are saved 
to a career in which they work creatively 
together upon their material environ- 
ment and together make gain in their 
acquaintance with the real and ever- 
present spiritual world of the Heavenly 
Father. For success in such a career 
men must be redeemed from bondage to 
the selfish habit because such a career 
involves unselfish co-operation with God 
and men. Men must be redeemed to a 
life in which there is growing realization 
of the ideals of sonship and brotherhood. 

The Norm of Acknowledged 
Immortality 

The central idea of Christianity must 
involve recognition of man's immortality. 
Man's desire for life after death is ages 
old. In modern times the present life 
has been so filled with the opportunity 
for achievement that men have some- 



times seemed to be engrossed in the 
present to the exclusion of any thought 
about a life to come. The present life 
has seemed to them to afford ample 
opportunity for the gratification of 
legitimate ambition. But closer scrutiny 
of human experience shows that men do 
not rest content with the present life. 
The more full of opportunity the present 
life is seen to be, the more valuable it 
becomes and the more intolerable is the 
thought that it should end abruptly and 
incomplete with so-called death. Even 
men who do not believe in immortality 
look forward with dread to the time 
when they must lay their fascinating 
work down. They experience the in- 
eradicable native longing of the soul for 
immortality, the deep seriousness of 
which they sometimes unsuccessfully 
strive to disguise. Twelve years before 
Professor Huxley's death, with charac- 
teristic honesty and humor he ended a 
letter to John Morley as follows: 

All our good wishes to you and yours. 
The great thing that one has to wish for as 
time goes on is vigour as long as one lives, 
and death as soon as vigour flags. 

It is a curious thing that I find my dislike 
to the thought of extinction increasing as I 
get older and nearer the goal. It flashes 
across me at all sorts of times with a sort of 
horror that in 1900 I shall probably know 
no more of what is going on than I did in 
1800. I had sooner be in hell a good deal 
— at any rate in one of the upper circles, 
where the climate and company are not too 
trying. I wonder if you are plagued in this 

way. 

Ever yours, 

T. H. H. 

It is not simply the opportunity for 
fascinating achievement in the present 
life that makes men want more of it 
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after death. As human friendship grows 
more perfect in family and neighborhood 
life, with the rising tide of good will in 
the world, the more painful is the 
thought of its cessation at death. The 
conception of immortality that has 
sometimes seemed likely to displace the 
traditional idea of personal immortality 
is the conception of racial immortality. 
Each generation of individuals makes 
some contribution to the progress of the 
race and then in death ceases to exist, 
but the race goes on becoming more and 
more perfect in its civilization. An 
analysis of this idea reveals its utter 
inadequacy. A perfect civilization is 
one whose members are all prefectly 
related to each other. To be perfectly 
related to each other means to love each 
other. In the perfect civilization men 
will love each other with a depth of 
affection far surpassing that which they 
now feel. But the more perfectly they 
love each other, the more horrible will 
become the death that hopelessly blots 
out of existence the person so intensely 
loved. The so-called perfect civilization 
becomes something that can be antici- 
pated only with dread. To describe such 
a civilization as perfect would be grim 
and awful irony. The only alternative 
is to recognize the fact that the perfection 
of friendship, which evolution teaches us 
must constitute the perfection of the 
ultimate civilization, logically involves 
personal immortality. 

Therefore the promise of personal 
immortality with which primitive Chris- 
tianity appealed so powerfully to the 
Greco-Roman world appeals with equal 
power to the wistful hearts and logical 
sense of modern men. The well- 
grounded expectation of personal im- 



mortality is the unabashed possession 
of modern Christianity and must find 
recognition in any statement of its 
central idea. 

The content of the immortal life, 
however, must be stated in terms that 
will appeal to the modern man. A chief 
reason for the indifference to immortality 
that sometimes appears on the surface 
is the fact that the traditional descrip- 
tions of the life to come are not such as 
to make the future life seem worth while. 
Crowns, harps, songs, golden streets, 
ecstatic worship, and other figurative 
representations that appealed to the 
oriental imagination in the first century 
awaken no enthusiasm in the twentieth 
century. Men of the Occident, and of 
the awakening Orient as well, desire the 
joy of action, obstacles to be overcome, 
great enterprises to be undertaken, hard 
problems to be solved. If the modern 
man once becomes convinced that any- 
thing is really desirable he has no serious 
difficulty in considering it to be attain- 
able. Modern Christian thought is 
shaping a picture of the future life 
which does seem desirable and which 
will therefore more and more kindle an 
enthusiastic expectation of life to come. 

The elements in this picture of the 
future life are furnished by three out- 
standing facts of the present life: man's 
capacity for creative activity, his 
capacity for friendly combination with 
other men, and the unfinished character 
of the universe. The planet on which 
we live is an unfinished planet, and, as 
we have already noted, man is becoming 
conscious of creative power with which 
to carry on the unfinished work, with 
which to change environment and shape 
life especially through enterprises that 
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require the friendly co-operation of large 
numbers of men. But to the eyes of 
the modern man this planet is but a 
speck in a vast universe, and this vast 
universe is an unfinished universe; its 
worlds are in the making. The human 
mind finds intellectual rest only as it 
thinks of the universe in terms of per- 
sonal significance, that is, as furnishing 
a scene for personal activity. Men 
with capacity for personal creative activ- 
ity which finds scope for itself on the 
earth necessarily try to interpret the 
universe from the standpoint of experi- 
ence on the earth. From some source 
personal beings like those developed on 
the earth must be poured into the 
unfinished universe. It is not strange 
that earth-men peering out among the 
stars with their telescopes, seeing with 
the eye of faith the corpuscles of the 
atom, reaching out under strong inner 
compulsion for the unseen hand of God 
and for friendly co-operation with their 
fellow-men, possessing a limitless ambi- 
tion, should see their opportunity for 
endless life in the unfinished universe of 
God. The call to immortality sounds 
out to us from every point of the environ- 
ing universe, as well as up from those 
inner depths where personality rests on 
God. It is the expectation of such an 
immortality that Christianity must ex- 
tend to men in the statement of its 
central idea. 

The Norm of a Personal Jesus 

A statement of the central idea of 
Christian theology must recognize the 
personality of Jesus Christ. It is he who 
stands out historically as the founder of 
Christianity and his title "Christ" has 
given to our religion its designating 



adjective. The Christian religion can- 
not state its central idea without 
reference to Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ 
stands out as the leader appointed by 
God to make the Christian religion, 
with its conservation of all human 
interests, dominant in the human race. 
The period of his leadership was not 
limited to the few months of activity in 
Palestine soon after the year 27 a.d., 
historically assigned to him. Christian 
thought has always regarded him as 
exercising active leadership after his 
death. He carried with him on into his 
immortal life the responsibility for 
making the Christian religion dominant 
in the race. 

The nature of the experience soon 
after his death which convinced the 
disciples that he was still actively dis- 
charging this responsibility is not wholly 
clear. But it is perfectly clear that 
something occurred which gave them 
the triumphant conviction that their 
Lord was alive and possessed of spiritual 
energy sufficient for the conduct of his 
great enterprise. Through the cen- 
turies the Christian church has not 
ceased to look to him as its living leader 
and Lord. It has sometimes seen him 
obscurely; christological dogmas have 
sometimes made him seem artificial and 
lifeless, but in various forms devotion 
to him as a living personality has run 
through the Christian centuries. 

If the Christian enterprise seems 
much broader today than the first 
Christians supposed it to be, still it has 
not outgrown his leadership. He is 
represented in the gospels to have 
assumed this leadership originally in the 
humble trust that God would make him 
equal to his task: "I can of myself do 
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nothing." "The Father abiding in me 
doeth his works." If he has had need 
of larger powers than were his at the 
beginning, doubtless God has given 
them to him. The process of unfolding 
that has gone on in humanity may well 
have gone on also in him, the leader and 
soul of humanity. The Synoptic Gos- 
pels clearly teach that he passed through 
a process of development between child- 
hood and manhood, and they contain no 
hint that this development ceased in 
manhood or that it suddenly leaped to a 
fixed infinity at the moment of his 
death. 

The Christian church has at various 
times tried to define, and must con- 
tinue to try to define, his relation to 
God. The effort has never fully suc- 
ceeded, because men do not yet know the 
real meaning of the metaphysical terms 
that would naturally be used in such 
definition. The words "personality," 
"man," and "God" lead into vast 
unexplored fields of thought. The cen- 
tral idea of Christian theology is not knit 
up with any existing metaphysical 
definition of the person of Christ. The 
Christian church has always felt and 
declared him to be a divine Lord and 
Savior without being able, or finding it 
necessary for the practical purposes of 
Christian experience, to be more explicit. 
That a metaphysical doctrine of the 
Trinity, always confessing itself to be 
incomprehensible, should so long be able 
to retain its place in Christian thought is 
largely explained by the fact that it has 
been a way, however inadequate, of 
recognizing the unique place which 
Jesus has actually maintained in cen- 
turies of Christian experience. Chris- 
tian experience from the beginning down 



to the present time has found him to be a 
unique expression of the "power of God 
unto salvation," the matchless per- 
sonality through whose leadership God 
will establish his immortal social order, 
and who, as Paul said, will finally 
"deliver up the kingdom to God." 

Summary 

If we try now to gather up these char- 
acteristics of the central idea of Christian 
theology, we may say that it is the idea 
of a Fatherly God working through Jesus 
Christ to redeem the human race from 
selfishness and give it immortal occupation 
in the development of the universe. It is 
the establishment by God of an unselfish 
human brotherhood under the redeeming 
leadership of Jesus Christ working to- 
gether forevermore in the development of 
the universe. 

This idea has in it something of 
immediacy and concreteness, something 
definite to be done at once. At the same 
time it is big and vague enough to be an 
unfolding wonder forevermore. In the 
immediate foreground it presents Jesus 
Christ with his program of an unselfish 
social order in God's name claiming for 
it every man and proposing to redeem 
every man from his destructive bondage 
to the selfish habit. The apostolic 
message "Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved" is the 
message also of the modern preacher, 
although his conception of the nature of 
salvation may differ in some details from 
that of the Apostolic age. He sees 
stretching away in the limitless distance 
the vast human brotherhood working 
together undisturbed by death at the 
great tasks and problems presented by 
an unfolding universe. In the center of 
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this brotherhood is still the figure of the 
Son of God, "a first-born among many 
brothers." 

The elements in the central idea just 
outlined have always been present in 
some form in Christian experience. In 
all the centuries of subtle theological 
discussion more or less convincing about 
points more or less important, Christian 
hearts of men, women, and children 
have felt the purifying, redeeming power 
of the spirit of Jesus, leading them into 



larger faith in the Heavenly Father and 
in each other; they have been doing 
together, on at least some small scale of 
co-operation, their daily work, as a task 
set for them by God; they have stood 
by their dead expecting to live with 
them again sometime and somewhere. 
The eager readiness with which these 
conceptions leap into the larger place 
made for them by modern thought may 
fill the heart of the Christian thinker 
and preacher with devout enthusiasm. 
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Christians are interested in politics as never before. The desire for human welfare 
on its moral as well as its economic side is the new factor which is everywhere transforming 
political life. In the very nature of the case the church is deeply concerned in this chan- 
ging order. But what should be its relations with politics ? How far may church and 
state mutually affect each other 1 An intelligent answer to such questions must spring 
from a knowledge of the history of the church's relations with political movements in the 
past. In the series of articles of which this is the first Professor Hall will sketch what 
this relationship has been as the basis for any judgment as to what it should be. 



Politics was not in the foreground 
of early Christian thought. The class 
among whose members Christianity was 
making headway was politically and 
socially too weak, too unorganized and 
obscure to take any very vigorous inter- 
est in statecraft. Moreover, the "age" 



was so soon to pass away, and the pres- 
ent duty of individual preparation for 
the coming "age" so pressing, that 
proclamation of the advancing reign of 
God and personal purification in antici- 
pation of the coming judgment swal- 
lowed up all else. Nevertheless this very 



